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her 15, 1933: "This is a piece of music suggested by the Greek tragedy.
It is a symphony, not a symphonic poem, which is to say that the music is
not subordinated to any program. Only the most rudimentary materials
are made use of in the score. Stark and elemental, this music can be made
expressive only by laconic strength, just as primitive art can be exalted
only by power that is also primitive." The orchestration is unusual, re-
quiring diversified wind instruments, including a bass flute and a heckel-
phone, as well as eight horns, percussion, and two harps. The work is
impressive for its very static quality, and the eloquent absence of dynamic
or rhythmic effects.

Quite different in design and execution is the Sinjonia India, written by
Chavez during his first tour in the United States as conductor, in Decem-
ber, 1935. The world premiere took place in a broadcast performance on
January 23, 1936. Chavez subsequently conducted a concert performance
of Sinfonia India with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on April 10,1936,
and later in Mexico City on July 31, 1936. As the title implies, Sinjonia
India is an expression of the Indian's soul, and specifically that of the
Mexican Indian. In Sinfoma India, Chavez uses three Indian melodies
in such a way as to provide three basic musical ideas for three movements
played without pause. Indigenous Mexican instruments, such as jicara
de aguay giliro, and cascabeles are included in the score, as a supplement
to the normal symphony orchestra. A large assortment of Mexican
instruments is also used in Chavez's Aztec composition, Xochtyili-
Macuilxochitl (the name of the Aztec god of music), which he conducted
with an especially assembled group of Mexican players at the Museum
of Modern Art in New York City on May 16, 1940. To approximate the
sound of the ancient Mexican snail's shell, Chavez used a trombone.

In 1937 Chavez returned to composition for piano. He wrote ten Prel-
udes for piano solo, quite different in treatment from his piano com-
positions of an earlier period. Both in form and in the natural pianism of
the Preludes, Chavez renounced his former combativeness, and created
instead the modern counterparts, terse, linear, and percussive, of Bach's
Preludes. In 1938, Chavez embarked on the composition of a Piano
Concerto, which he completed on the last day of the year 1940. The Con-
certo was first performed on January i, 1942, by the Philharmonic Or-
chestra of New York. It is in three movements, of which the first is
the most extensive. Rather than use the traditional sonata form, Chavez
gives to the piano and the orchestra two separate sets of themes, developed
antiphonally until the concluding section, when both are united. The